MODERN   ARCTIC   EXPLORATION
everything must be done to carry it through as rapidly
as possible. For it cannot be denied that the activity
which man is already displaying, and which will increase
in the course of the next few years, is bound to upset this
equilibrium. Animals and plants have through hundreds
of generations been trained to endure great cold, to
survive the long polar night and to arm themselves
against their natural enemies, so that individual species
can balance one another. But against man and his ways
they cannot arm themselves, and they come off worst in
the encounter. Man advances over this finely-balanced
scheme of things like a great steam-roller, and crushes it.
In the Arctic plant-communities strange growths spring
up, brought from other regions in the form of seeds. In
the West Greenland colonies we find almost the same
weeds as in our own home districts, and in East Green-
land we can watch the growth of Icelandic grass where
the hay for the ponies of our expeditions was brought
ashore. From the winter-stations, tracks radiate in all
directions, and the vegetation is worn away and regen-
erates itself very slowly. As far north as the 75th latitude
I have found near a hunting-hut a species of grass which
was brought there from Norway, and which undoubtedly
hybridizes with the Greenland varieties.
The case of the animals, of course, is even worse. The
fashions in European capitals demand fox-furs. Eskimo
and European hunters vie with one another in satisfying
this demand. With their modern weapons they manage
to comb whole districts bare of Arctic foxes. No animal
can withstand the poison-trap. Strychnine is put into
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